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CLIMATE. 


BY J. A. MUNK, M. D. TOPEKA, KAN, 


4 


From observations made during several trips to Arizona, I 5a 
very favorably impressed with the climate of that Territory. To 
use a hackneyed phrase, its climate is the “finest in the ‘world,” 
and, when its attractions are once generally known, will draw a 7 
large contingent of tourists and health seekers. While there are , 
points of similarity over the whole Territory, there is also con- 
siderable variety. Being mountainous it has a diversity of alti-. 
tudes, with a corresponding variation in atmospheric conditions. 
Perhaps no country can boast a perfect climate, but the land that: _ 
has the fewest and mildest extremes approaches nearest to the 
ideal. 

Arizona has two climatic zones; they are divided b 
fourth parallel of north latitudepwhich may proper 
nated as northern and southern, and are chiefly due to a. differ- 
ence in altitude. The “former is the higher, having an a » 
elevation of 6,000 feet, while the latter is less than half as high. 
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West of Yuma and the Colorado desert in California the surface 
sinks even lower, falling 400 feet below sea-level, and is the 
deepest depression on the continent. Although the spot is utter 
desolation, it has its advantage and is capable of improvement. 
The extremely low altitude of that locality gives an unusually 
heavy barometric pressure, which acts as a balance to the nerves, 
regulates the heart and circulation, and yields great comfort and 
benefit to persons afflicted with nervous, cardiac and pulmonary 
diseases. In all such cases a low altitude and dry atmosphere 
are important factors in the successful treatment of the patient. 
It relaxes the nervous tension, rests the palpitating heart and re- 
lieves difficult breathing. Such effects have been observed there, 
and notably so in the valley of the Dead Sea, which is 1,300 feet 
below the level of the ocean, and gives the heaviest atmospheric 
pressure obtainable. But Palestine, although being the cradle of 
the human race and once densely populated, is now a waste and 
out-of-the-way place, while the Colorado basin is convenient and 
readily accessible to the traveling public. It already has the 
soil and climate, and when supplied with water, as it can be, 
either by artesian wells or canals from the Colorado River, or 
both, the problem of converting the desert into a garden will be 
practically solved. It will be strange, indeed, if Yankee ingenu- 
ity and enterprise do not improve the opportunity and estab- 
lish there one of the notable sanitariums of+ the world. 
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Pure, dry air and genial sunshine cover all of Arizona, and 
are its rich heritage. To breathe its soft air and bask in its bright 
sunshine are luxuries to be coveted. Different altitudes furnish 
a variety of climates to suit the requirements of nearly every 
class of invalids. Those who desire a high altitude cannot find a 
finer summer climate anywhere than that of the Colorado plateau, 
while in the valleys of the southern belt is found the perfection 
of a winter climate. In the north the winters are cold but not 
severe, and in the south the summers are hot but not oppressive. 
The opposing air currents, which blow cold upon the mountains 
and warm in the valleys, by a process of diffusion so modify 
~ the temperature that extremes of heat and cold are obviated, In... 
either zone changes can easily be made, if desired, to suit the 
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season by ascending into the mountains or descending into the 
valleys to enjoy perpetual spring. The elements are never vio- 
lently disturbed, and tornadoes, cyclones and blizzards are un- 
known. There are windy days in the spring and fall during the 
prevalence of the equinox, but usually the air is calm or blows 
only in gentle zephyrs. It is pleasantly exhilarating and deli- 
ciously soft and fragrant, filled with aromatic perfume that is ex- 
haled from desert plants, that regales the senses as with the spicy 
breezes of Arabia the blest. 

_ The air possesses ‘the quality of siccity in an unusual degree, 
so much so that no dew ever falls. Cutaneous exhalation is act- 
ive, but perspiration is rarely perceptible, any excess of secretion 
being rapidly dissipated by evaporation, that causes a feeling of 
refreshing coolness. Its preservative properties are marked, and 
fresh meat that is hung up in the shade will keep sweet for an in- 
definite time. Even carcasses of dead animals that are left to 
decompose upon the ground do not decay and moulder away by 
the usual process, but shrivel and dry up into mummies. — Its 
tendency is to lessen obesity, corpulency seldom being seen, and 
it is an anti-fat remedy of approved value. It does not reduce 
healthy flesh or fat, but eliminates from the system excessive 
fluids and morbid humors that lurk in the blood. Its physiolog- 
ical effects are seen in the people who reside there.’ The natives 
have always been noted for their fine physical development and 
perfect health, and have only deteriorated when debauched by the 
vices of civilization. Persons of lymphatic temperament or phleg- 
‘matic constitution are good subjects for the climate, and drop- 


sical patients derive permanent relief if their condition is not due | 


to some incurable organic disease. It likewise exerts a whole- 
some influence upon renal complaints, the cutaneous activity 
serving in a vicarious capacity to relieve and rest the overworked 
kidneys. 


Being far south the sun naturally shines hot and sometimes 


even burns with a blistering heat, but the aridity of the atmos- 


..phere prevents it from ever becoming sultry and suffocating. The 


cooling effect of rapid evaporation in a dry atmosphere is consid- 


erable, “and serves ‘the useful purposé Of “partial refrigeration; ‘so 
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that water which stands in earthern jars, or ollas, in the shade be- 
comes quite cold. Warmth and moisture combined form a dense, 
vapor-like steam, which absorbs and holds the heat and makes 
the air sweltering. A temperature of 110° Fahr. in the dry air of 
the Southwest is less oppressive than 90° Fahr. in the humid atmos- 
phere of the Mississippi Valley or on the Atlantic seaboard. No 
disease prevails there that is due to the heat, and sunstroke is an ~ 
unknown quantity. If the sun is hot, the shade is always cool 
and the nights comfortable. Excessive heat or cold may be borne 
for a brief period without doing serious injury to robust people, 
reaction neutralizing their baneful effects, but as a rule every ex- 
treme of weather is dangerous, particularly if it is long contin- 
ued, and is certain to augment disease and increase the mortuary 
list. The naturally feeble invalid and aged suffer most at such 
times, and in every populous community many persons thus at" 
flicted die during every severe spell of weather. os. 

Aftey deciding to change climate it should be effected not oe 
with a view of escaping from the’existing environment, but ‘of | 
finding meteorological and climatic conditions of ‘an’ opposite 
character. Thus a removal from a cold, damp atmosphere should 
be made to a warm, dry air, and from a low to a high altitude, 
and vice versa. Such changes are even beneficial in health, and 
should be made as often as circumstances will allow. 


Pulmonary diseases usually have their origin in a low altitude 
and humid atmosphere, and its subjects need a change to a high, 
dry climate. ~Arizona promises much to the consumptive, more 
I believe than any other country. Incipient consumption is in- 
variably arrested by a timely removal there, and advanced cases 
are always benefited and often cured. However, a patient that 
is in the last stage of phthisis cannot expect to recover anywhere 
or under any circumstances, although always hopeful of finding a 
remedy and a cure, but had best remain at home in comfort and 
among friends to die in peace. A person thus cured should stay 
where he found his health and not return again to the old haunts, 
to become subjected anew to former conditions that originated the 


disease, lest it return with renewed intensity and probably a fatal 
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- — 
The pure, dry air of that region is also eurative in hay 


fever, asthma, catarrh and bronchitis. Its bracing qualities are’ 
likewise helpful in toning up the system, and are good for malaria, 
indigestion, debility and languor. A high altitude is contra-indi- 
cated in advanced consumption, heart disease and affections of the 
brain and nerves. The light air is too stimulating to the vital 
functions, when those organs are diseased, and fail from over- 
work, A continuous residence in the high mountains is undesir- 
able for nervous people, as it predisposes them to nervousness 
and nervous diseases. 

Large hotels and sanitariums that furnish luxurious living are 
scarce in the Territory, but more will be built when there is a de- 
mand for the A hotel is not the best place for an’ invalid, 
where the afflicted meet and nurse their ailments; when a disease 
is constantly borne in mind its effect is depressing and delete- 
rious, Thd temperament and disposition of a patient has much to 
do with actre. Too much company is not good, for it is apt 
weary and exhaust the patient, and isolation causes lonesomeness, 
discouragement, and homesickness. The patient must be encour- 
aged not to submit passively to dejection and the indulgence of 
indolence and luxury, but must be taught to cultivate cheerful- 
ness, and practice daily bodily exercise. The mind muS&t be en- 
gaged by new thoughts and objects and not be permitted to brood 
over bad feelings and imaginary ills. Self-help is the best help 
and can be relied on; daily exercise in the open air is not only_ 
useful in preserving the health, but is equally valuable as a re- 
medial measure if used with prudence; walking is one of the best 


means of exercise that can be employed. A walk should be 


taken every day, and-the distance lengthened from time to time té 
fit the strength. Expeditions can be planned on foot, horseback, 
or waggn in search of new scenery and ‘curious specimens In a 
land where so many novelties are found. Or, if the more manly 
sport of hunting be preferred, game is sufficiehtly abundant to 
make such a.trip interesting. The ise be ow but 
is useful for the good that it does, 
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always be depended on for an enjoyable outing. There are but 
few cloudy or stormy days to cause despondency and gloom, but 
each day the bright sunshine dispenses cheerfulness, making the 
feelings harmonize with the weather. The unsurpassed climate of 
Arizona will not always go to waste, but will bless thousands 
who shall seek health and pleasure in that sun-kissed land. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


BY C. N. MILLER, M. D, 


Epitor Mepican Journat—Dear Sir: In my 
library is a bound volume of the Mirror, a periodical pub- 
lished in Edinburg, in 1779, . An article therein, written under 
date of July 3 of that year, one hundred and ten years ago, 
reports a conversation at a certain banquet. It contains, among 
other things, the following quaint bit of talk, here ‘ies ver; 
batim :— 
“T rejoice exceedingly, sir,” said a young “ that 
fortune has placed me near one of your character, sir, from whom 
I may be informed with precision, whether lavements of ol amygd. 
did indeed prove a in the Hungarian dysentery, which 
desolated the German army.” ‘ 

‘¢ Tpecacuanha in small doses,” added another gentleman of the 
Faculty, ‘‘is an excellent recipe, and was generally prescribed at 
our hospitals in Westphalia with great, although not infallible, 
success. But that method was not known in the Jast wars 
between the Ottomans, vulgarly termed Turks, and the Imperial- 
ists, whom, through an error exceedingly common, my good friend 
has denominated Germans.” 1 

“You must pardon me, Doctor,” said a third, “ ipecacuanha, 
in ‘small doses, was administered at the siege of Limerick, soon 
after the Revolution, and if you will be pleased to add seventy- 
nine, the years of this century, to ten or eleven, which carries us 
ack to the siege of Limerick in the last, you will find, if 1 mis- 
sake not, that pay recipe has been used for fourscore and nine, or 
for ninety years.” 
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“Twice the years of the longest prescription, Doctor,’’ cried a eh 
pert barrister from the other end of the a, “even after mak- BE} 
ing a reasonable allowance for minorities.” Bul 
“You mean if that were necessary,” said a thoughtful, aged Ba 3 i 
person who sat next him. 
‘As I was saying,’ continued the third physician, ‘ipecacu- el 
anha was administered in small doses at the siege of Limerick; { is | 
for it is a certain fact that a surgeon in King William’s army 1 
communicated the receipt of that preparation to a friend of his, Ri i 
and that friend communicated it to the father, or, rather, as I am Bet 
inclined to believe, to the grandfather, of a friend of mine. Iam ah 
peculiarly attentive to the exactitude of my facts, for, indeed, it + 
is by facts alone that we can proceed to reason with assuyariee. i 


It was the great Bacon’s method.” 

From the above it will be seen that the use of ipecac in Klysen- 
tery, as now taught by Eclectics, was at least known at the time 
of that banquet, and if the third physician’s ‘“ facts” were cer-) 
tain, this use of the drug has been now known for two hundred 
years. 


AN EXPERIENCE. 


BY H. F. BEAM, M. D. 


I sHALL take advantage of your request in the January often. 
ber of the Journat for each subscriber to contribute an article, 
and although I have no-“new remedy or appliance to report, yet i 
trust an experience which a few years ago befell me may be inter- 
esting to your readers. It was sufficiently interesting at the time 
to receive publication in various newspapers, from whence it 
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found its way into the New York Medical Record, thence orqenac 
the Atlantic and embellished the London Medical News and Cir: 
cular, and how many other periodicals did homage to the little 
operation I cannot surmise. In all this time I had not writtena 
line concerning it. Finally I reported the case in detail for the 
Eclectic Medical Journal of Cincinnati. | 

The case was interesting from a diagnostic view. MB 
I can remember the patient was forty-tive years old, married, . 
mother of several children, and had been confined to bed several~ 
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weeks, suffering from what the attending physicians pronounced 
typhoid fever, and she was certainly in bad shape. The pulse 
was full and bounding, mouth dry and parched, tongue brown, 
sordes on the teeth, occasional delirium, intense pain in the abdo- 
men, discharges from the bowels of blood and mucus, sterco- 
raceous vomiting, bowels costive, though cathartic after cathartic 
had been administered. It looked like typhoid fever, smelt like 
typhoid fever, and the physicians who met me in consultation 
said it was typhoid fever, pure and undefiled. Palpation 
revealed great tenderness of the abdomen, and the slightest press- 
ure produced excruciating pain. “Thatis evidently inflamma- 
tion of Pyer’s glands,” said one of the physicians. On the right 
side, in the iliac region, I detected a circumscribed spot, the size 
of an ordinary saucer, inverted, and by gentle manipulation could 
define a hard center, resembling a carbuncle. 3 

Turning the symptoms over in my mind, together with what I 
could see and feel, I concluded there was something at that ileo- 
cecal valvethat did not belong there, and so informed the physi- 
cians. WhenI suggested an operation they. strenuously objected, 
but finally consented to assist me at ten A.M. next day. It was 
now midnight, and I repaired to a hotel (I was thirty-five miles 
from home). Next morning I called to see the patient, waited 
until ten, eleven, and twelve o'clock, but my friends, the physi- 
cians, failed to appear and render promised assistance. A mes- 


-. senger sent to ascertain the cause of their delay returned and 


that they refused to either assist or witness the operation. 
I chloroformed the patient, cut into what I considered the offend- 
ing substance, and removed a calculus as large as an English 
walnut. ngs Be in the intestines was sewed up with silk, the 
superficial o , including the peritoneum, was brought 
together with silver wire, the patient left comfortable with chloral, 
and I caught the down train at 2:30 same day, with $200 in 
my pocket for my labors. I sent a nurse to take charge of the 
patient, with instructions to allow no physician to enter the 
house. The patient made an excellent recovery, and is yet, I 


believe, in good health. ase 
I afterwards learned that my friends, the physicians, refused 
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to be present for several reasons. ‘First, that [ was sadly. mis- 
taken in my diagnosis; second, that, even if I were correct, to 
cut into that woman in her condition meant death, and they 
would not be a party to a murder; and, third, that no one but a 
damphool (whatever that is) would undertake such an operation. 
I would just state, in this connection, that about a year after this 
operation | was summoned by telegraph to the same town. Fur- 
ther than that I knew nothing, but picked up my instrument bag 
and went. At the depot I was met by a portly gentleman who 
introduced himself as the sheriff of that county, and stated that 
he had been instructed to send for me to make an autopsy of a 
lady who had “died under what her friends considered peculiar 


if not suspicious, circumstances, and whose remains were disin- 
terred this forenoon.” JI made the autopsy, and discovered a 
hole in the fundus of the uterus large enough to admit my index. | 


finger without difficulty. I returned home that night, and two 
months afterward was summoned t6 be and appear at court in the 
of Commonwealth vs. 
one of my medical friends, whom I[ had met on a former occasion, 
appeared as the culprit. The evidence was so damaging that he 
is yet, | believe, serving time in the penitentiary. It is needless 
to say that he did not deign to notice me as I stepped upon the 


witness stand, but with a haughty air directed his glances far. 


over the head of the “irregular, damphool quack.” 


PUERPERAL CONVULSIONS. 


BY T. D. HALL, M. D., OAKLAND, CAL. 


DeceMBER 1, 1888, a messenger called at my office with a note 


frem Dr. H. T. Webster requesting me to assist him in an obstet- 
_rical case on Telegraph Avenue, in this city, and I went at once 
to the number designated, where I found the patient, a medium- 
sized, rather spare, female, about forty years of age, unconscious, 
and a portion of the time in severe convulsions, marked by 
opisthotonos frothing at the mouth, cyanoiss, etc. No labor 
throes were present, though the patient had suffered pain of a 
remittent character resembling labor at numerous times for more 
than three weeks. | 


Dr. Webster informed me that he had been called three times, 


previously, within the month past, at intervals of about a week, 
to officiate as accoucheur, but, though a discharge and pains were 


present each time, no dilatation of the os uteri had begun, and 


. Thecase was finally called, and 
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upon the administration of cimicifuga the pains would cease. 
Upon the morning of this day he had been summoned the fourth 
time, but an examination convinced him that labor had not yet 
begun, and he had administered cimicifuga as before, thinking 
the patient might have made a mistake as to the time of concep- 
tion. I will add that an examination of, the urine, made two 
weeks before, had failed to detect albumen. _ 

In order to control the convulsions, temporarily, chloroform was 
resorted to; and we concluded that although not the least dilata- 
tion had yet occurred, immediate delivery was the only rational 
plan of procedure. 

This we set about, taking turns at dilating the os with the fin- 
gers, meantime administering the anesthetic in order to secure as 
much relaxation as possible. The dilatation proved a very diffi- 
cult task, as an extensive cervical laceration at a previous birth 
had left the os cicatrized and unyielding, but after an hour’s hard 
work the task was accomplished, and one foot drawn down. 
Even now the uterus failed to respond, and the delivery had to 
be effected almost entirely by traction. 

The occiput was brought to the pubic arch, and the delivery 
of the head accelerated by downward traction upon the superior 
maxillaries. Strange to relate, the child was born alive and in 
tolerable good condition, considering the severe ordeal it passed 
through. 

The mother had two more severe convulsions between time of 
delivery, about 8 Pp. M., and morning, but rallied nicely from that 
time and made a good recovery. 


EXPERIENCES.” 


BY A MICHIGANDER, 


In a recent number of your valuable JouRNAL you requested 
subscribers to write at least one article a year; if not upon a med- 
ical subject,to say something of their experience in practice. I 
had a recent experience which may be interesting to your read- 
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ers, and I can assure them it was decidedly interesting to me for 
a short time. Even now, although six weeks have elapsed since 
that eventful night, my hair stands on end like the historical 
quills upon the celebrated porcupine. 

About midnight, six weeks ago, 1 was aroused by a loud 
thumping upon my door, and upon opening it I found a gentle- 
man tall in stature and broad of shoulders. He requested me to 
go with him, three miles out of town, to see a lady, and as he had 
his horse and buggy a short distance down the street I need not 
hitch up, as he would take me out and bring me back. From 
his vague description of the case I expected to find a vaginal or 
uterine difficulty, so I placed a bi-valve speculum in my overcoat 
pocket and started. My friend was not very talkative, and the 
drive seemed long. Finally we passed a place which I knew to 
be five miles from town, and so informed him, adding that he 
must be mistaken in the distance to his place. ‘‘ Well, mebbe I 
am,” he replied. ‘I don’t know exactly how far it is,’”’ Silence 
for another half hour, when suddenly we left the main road and 
went down a steep hill, over an old log-road, through bushes, over 
rocks and logs, bumpty-bump, until I could faintly hear the roar- 
ing of a turbulent stream. It was pitch dark, and what with my 
meditative friend, the gloomy surroundings, the occasional creak- 
ing of a tall pine, or the hoo-hoo of an owl, together with a vivid 
imagination and a brain fullof hair-breadth escapes in this ‘‘ wild 
and woody West,” I began to feel uncomfortable, to say the least. 
But remembering that I had left good old Tompkins County, N. 
Y., to make a name and fame in the far West, I determined that 
all the cut-throats in the wilds of Michigan should not frustrate my 
design, even though my only weapon was a tiny penknife. 


Suddenly we stopped, and with a, ‘Here we are,” my friend 
alighted and I followed. After tying the horse he proceeded 
onward, and I followed, around a clump of trees, over a few more 
logs and rocks, jumped across the stream, and finally halted at a 
small, one-story log cabin. I could see nothing whatever in the 


house except a dimly-lighted lantern in one corner, but when my - 


silent friend turned up the light I observed in another corner a 
bed tick, covered with a blanket or two, and, by close scrutiny, 
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could detect the outlines of a form beneath. ‘‘ Heavens!” I 
thought, ‘‘ what an awful place for a sick person! No furniture, 
no stove, notevenachair! Supposing she is dead! I wonder—”’ 
There’s your patient,” broke in my friend. ‘JI want you to han. 
dle her gently, too. She is only nineteen, and but three months 
gone. Do the job up nice, with as little pain as possible, and 
there is five hundred in it. But don’t uncover her face.” “ Five 
hundred! Five hundred what?’ I inquired, haifdazed. ‘* Dollars, 
man! dollars! Don’t you understand?” I said I didn’t. He 
then proceeded to enlighten me, stating that he was a lumberman, 
owned thousands of acres of timber land; that he kept company 


with a young lady, who was of excellent family; that she got into 


trouble, and he had brought her from Detroit to this old camp for 
the purpose of having her relieved; that he had sized up all the 
doctors in our town, and concluded that I was his man. 

I stood spell-bound, stupefied, but was soon brought to my 
senses by my friend commanding, in stentorian tones: ‘ Well, get 
to work. It’s almost daylight, and I don’t want anybody to see 
you leave here.” My dander was up. I was aroused like a 
tiger, and did not know whether to brain this fiend with the lan- 
tern, or-—to run. The latter was out of the question, as the fiend 
stood with his back’ against the door. Reason again assumed. 
sway in my muddled brain, and instead of killing the fiend with 
one fell blow, I calmly spoke of the enormity of the offense, of 
my position in society, of my reputation as a physician, and, 
finally, ‘‘supposing she should die?’ All objections he overcame to 
his satisfaction, and then I resorted to threats. I would have 
him arrested. JI would have the sheriff out here in an hour. I 
would— ‘“ Well, young man, before you can do all that, you 
must get out of here, and you don’t get out of here until you do 
this little job,” saying which he reached for his hip pocket. 
“Hold!” I shrieked, as I drew a bead on him with my bi-valve spec- 
ulum. ‘ Don’t mevea muscle, or I will shoot the top of your head 
off. Open that door and let me out, or by heaven you drop where 
you stand!” He wilted, and meekly said, ‘‘ Young man, I was 
mistaken in you. If you won’t do the job, why of course you won't, 
But if I meke it a thousand—” «No! not for ten thousand,” I 
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replied, getting mad in earnest. “Take me to town instantly, 
or I will have you in jail before sun-up.”’ 

We went out and we entered the buggy and drove to town. 
Not a word was spoken until the suburbs were reached, when, as 
daylight was dawning, he requested me to walk from there to my 
office, and handing me a twenty-dollar gold piece for the trip, 
turned and drove back. I don’t like the Western style of patron. 
and as soon as I get a few more twenties or forties I shall get 
me back to Tompkins County, N. Y. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO IMMIGRATING 
ECLECTICS IN CALIFORNIA CANDIDLY 
DISCUSSED. 


BY H. T. WEBSTER, M. D., OAKLAND, CAL. 


WITHIN the past few years I have been the recipient of nu- 
merous letters from Eclectic physicians in different portions of the 
United States containing inquiries about the advantages to be de- 
rived by immigration to this section, as regards location and 
climate for various diseases, one of which perhaps'either the 

writer or some member of his family was afflicted with. 
_ In this way my attention has been frequently directed to this 
subject, and I have given more attention to it probably than the 
average practitioner. 

Still my peregrinations in this State have not been extensive, 
and I am only able to offer opinions based upon a somewhat lim- 
ited personal knowledge of the commonwealth, aided by such in- 
formation as I have been able to draw large! y from my colleagues, 
located at different points. 


Such as this is, however, I can assure the reader that the Cali- 


fornia boom cuts no figure in it. I am not an enthusiast on Cali- 
fornia climate or California’ possibilities, for I realize that the 
State possesses its disadvantages as well as its advantages, though 
I must admit that I prefer it as a place of residence to the Mid- 
dle and Western States. How the Southern States compare I 
am unprepared to say. 
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There is doubtless some truth in the suggestion of E. M. Hale, 
M. D., who made a flying visit to this State about a year ago, and 
upon his return wrote somewhat disparagingly of it, and in reply 
to a criticism by a California homeopath upon his article classed 
California physicians and real-estate agents together, stigmatizing 
them as a pack of liars; but [ am not prepared to admit that all 
California physicians are liars, or that all Eastern ones are immac- 
ulate. | 

Still, there is no doubt that considerable of the material written 
on California climate and other advantages emanating from this 
section has been overdrawn. It has either been the expressions 
of those who have written hastily on first impressions, or else it. 
has been the result of instigation from interested quarters, such 
as corporations to whose pecuniary advantage an influx of pop- 
ulation especially of the monied classes, must accrue. 

The new-comer to this section who brings his money with him 
toinvest, to use a slang expression, somewhat Teutonized, must look 
“q leedle oud.”” Many aman who has spent the best part of his 
life in raking together, by industry and economy, a little compe- 
tence, has come to this country to see it vanish from his sight 
within a few short months. Golden visions of future opulence | 
have buoyed him up through a number of disappointments, until 
he has been induced to risk his last dollar in an effort at retrieve, 
and he has finally come out of a foolish speculation stunned and 
disheartened, realizing too late that he has been the dupe of de- 
signing knaves. 

Such men have been designated as tenderfeet. They are too 
innocent and too honest for this climate without prior preparation. 

Almost every new-comer to California imagines that there is a 
gold mine waiting for him, and that he only needs to invest in it 
in order to return to his native heath a millionaire. Mining 
sharps realize this fact and act accordingly. The old Californian 
is too wise a bird to be lured by their chaff, but lucky the wight 
fresh from the East who has left the-bulk of his fortune behind se- 
curely invested, if he falls into such hands. 

Horticulture is another one of the visions that lures the broken- 
down physician to these shores. A little fruit farm of five or 
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ten acres, a little practice for recreation, money by the hatful,,a 
luxurious old age in the lap of Pomona, amid fruits and flowers. 
Very fine to contemplate, but what is the actual realization? 
Knormous prices for land, half of which, perhaps, goes into the real- 
estate agent’s pocket, to begin with, high prices for labor of the 
poorest kind, six toseven months’ drought each year, during which 
nothing will grow except trees, and most discouraging prospects 
meanwhile. Now the ground squirrel gets in his little work; he 
and his million friends honeycomb the earth beneath the 


newly planted orchard, and, assisted by the busy gopher, proceed 4 i i 
to denude the tender rootlets of their succulent bark, and the tree sd 
above, if the jack-rabbit has not already peeled it, withers and bit 
dies after having been a source of considerable expense and solici- a 
tude for months. Or, if the taste of the amateur runs to vines, he ag 
finds mildew, phylloxera, and other little drawbacks to demand Be 
his constant anxiety and care. 3 44 
There are many fine orchards and vineyards in California, but a 
they have been grown and are perpetuated only at the expense of i 
constant vigilance and incessant labor. The successful fruit be 
grower here, unless he be a gentleman farmer,—a man of wealth, : 4 
to employ skilled labor at high prices,—must cut loose from - his | is 
family and friends and devote himself to his trees or vines; his a 
hands must be grimy and horny, and his knees must bear the | 1 
marks of constant devotion. Such adherence brings its reward . 
and popularizes California as a fruit-growing section, but statis- | i 
tics, real-estate dodgers, and other advertisers of attractions, neg- ar te 
lect to mention the jack-rabbit, the gopher, the ground-squirrel, Hi 
the phylloxera, the mold, and other agencies which necessitate: " 3 
constant vigilance and effort in order to success. i 
Even after full development orchards must be sprayed once or a 
twice during blossoming time, with solutions of divers chemicals Ht 
to protect the embryo fruit from the devastations of divers in- 4 
sects that swarm the air seeking such prey; that is, they deposit | 1 
here their ova to hatchand destroy the growing fruit. And when | 
the crop is ripened what then? © Go not tothe busy marts of i 
trade, where enormous profits enrich the middleman; go not to oe 
the railroads, which leave just enough of the price of the product te 
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upon delivery to the commission merchant, out of the carriage, 
to prevent the husbandman from starving; but ask the producer 
what his actual profits are, and you will find that the wonderful 


advantages of fruit farming in California, as often represented, are 


fictitious as the Arabian tales. The man who does the work gets 
left. | 


With these brief allusions to some of the glaring inconsisten- 


cies of California sensationalism I will attend more strictly to 


the subject of climate. But first let me state thatif I have 
painted the above picture in too somber colors the inexcusable ex- 
aggerations in the opposite direction may very fairly be offered as 

We possess on the Pacific Ooast peculiar advantages in the di- 
rection of a sanitary resort, and we also possess a diversity of 
climate unknown to any other section in the world in so small a 
compass—a climate capable of quite a range of therapeutic possi- 
bilities. 

We are situated upon the favorable side of the largest body of 
water in the world. The eastern shores of oceans are most favor- 
able, because the earth’s velocity tends to drift the surface water, 
—the warmer element,—against them continually, Northern Ku- 
rope possessing the advantage in case of the Atlantic, its west- 
ern shore being bathed far north by the Gulf ream, which af- 
fords ita remarkably salubrious climate. 

But while we have not a Gulf Stream pouring across the Pa- 
cific against our shores, we are exempt, on the other hand, from 
the influence which probably produces it, immense masses of' ice, 
which, from the openness of the North Atlantic, drift far south 
along the New England coast to add to the rigors of a climate 
which thus more readily responds to planetary influences; and 
though a narrow stream of warm water is by this motor forced 


rapidly across to the opposite shore the modifying element is nar- 


row and its effect must be greatly neutralized by the vast 
amount of icethrust by glacial action from Arctic shores, and 
drifted from perpetual ice fields far into the central portion of the 


| Atlantic. 


Rapid interchan ges of atmosphere, boisterous winds in sum- 
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mer, and rigorous winters, must be the result upon the western 


border of such an ocean. And so we find it on the Atlantic 
Coast. 


Notso with the Pacific. Almost land locked on the north and. 


presenting an immense expanse to an equatorials sun, its surface 
water over a vast area unchilled by Arctic ice, flows steadily 
against our shores, impelled by the velocity of the earth, and 
constantly yields to our coast, along its entire length, the most re- 
markahly equable atmosphere in the world. 

In Alaska, ‘“‘The Land of the Midnight Sun,” where for three 
months in the year the sun never sets and for three 
months there is constant night, delightful summers are expe- 
rienced. Vegetables and cereals grow to goodly proportions, na- 
tive grasses tower above one’s head, and wild berries are lavishly 
plentiful for more than three months in the year. 

From here south as far as the Gulf of California the season’s 
round is marked by a mild and equable temperature easily en- 
dured winter or summer by the delicate invalid. 

It is true that there is an unpleasant dampness here in win- 
ter almost every day after four o’clock in the afternoon, which 
must be provided for by a cozy fire to render the invalid com- 
pletely comfortable, but in the coldest months the middle of the 
day from 10 to 3 p. M. is like an Eastern June morning, and the 
invalid may perambulate out-of-doors in the genial sunshine, in- 
haling an atmosphere balmy and invigorating. 


Really the winter is the pleasant portion of the year, for the 


spring months are marked by trade-winds, which soon dry the 
surface and whirl thedust aboutin a most unpleasant manner for the 
wayfarer. This continues, though of course the wind is not con- 
stant nor even the rule, though a too common exception, until 
the middle of July. These winds would probably not be so no- 
ticeable were it not that no rain to speak of falls here from April 


_ to November, and atmospheric commotion readily raises a cloud 
of dust. 


As we pass into the interior from the coast, extremes of cli- 
mate become more marked, though there is virtually no winter 
until considerable altitude in the Sierras is reached, where the 
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inhabitants are said to be adepts in the use of snow-shoes. Yet 
even here the air is never extremely cold, the fall of snow being 
greatly out of proportion to the other characteristics of winter— 
a fact not to be wondered at when it is remembered that the 
warm air of the Pacific first meets the chilling influence of the 
Rocky Mountain atmosphere and deposits its congealed moisture 


among the Upper Sierras. 


Let us scan for a moment the topography of this State. The 
greater portion of California consists essentially of two ranges of 
mountains and their slopes, which traverse the State from north 
to south parallel with the coast. First we have the narrow 
shelf or slope of the Coast Range bordering on the ocean, which 


rapidly rises into the foot-hills and higher peaks of this chain. 


Descending upon the other side we enter a vast elongated basin 
or valley representing the arable portion of the State, a valley 
which extends from the Coast Range across, from fifty to sixty 
miles in width from east to west, to the feet of the Sierras. 

In a north and south direction this basin extends from Mount 
Shasta on the north to Tehachepi on the south, at which points 
the two ranges blend, and between which, if latitudinal lines were 
drawn, would lie the principal portion of the State, though south 
of Tehachepi lies a more irregular portion, to which the term 
“Southern California” has been applied. | 

Now let me emphasize what it has seemed very difficult for 
people who have not been actual observers of our climate to real- 
ize, that the isothermal line here, instead of running in a direction 
corresponding to the equator, runs very nearly north and south, 
from causes already stated. 


The unfortunate ‘‘boom” which has recently visited Southern 
California to inflate the prices of real estate above what the most 
sanguine rationalism could have warrafited, and left behind its 
flotsam and jetsam of forfeited titles and delinquent tax lists, 
owes its rise to misconstruction of Eastern people upon this point. - 


- They argued that because the country was located far to the 


south its climatory influences must be superior, when, in reality, 
there is little or no advantage in the annual mean of temperature, 
and a great disadvantage as regards the pursuits of the farmer or 
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fruit grower in the very small amount of annual rainfall as com- 
pared with the more northerly portions of the State. 

As to temperature in winter an Oakland lady who has been 
here for twelve years and more, informed me recently that she 
remained with a daughter suffering with typhoid fever in Los 
Angeles during December of the winter of 1887 and 1888, when 
the boom received its premonitory chill, and that she never ex- 
perienced so cold weather in Oakland—500 miles north. She 
said the ground would freeze solid at night and thaw out in the 
day in the most approved Eastern February style. These are 
cold, hard facts. 

On the other hand, at the northern extremity of the great ba- 
sin before referred to, near the northern line of the State, probably 
700 miles to the north of Los Angeles, the winters are extremely 
mild, and oranges, lemons, figs, besides all the fruits possible to a 
temperate climate, grow in profusion. 

I saw the finest figs in the upper Sacramento Valley, near Red- 
ding, at the foot of Mount Shasta, that I ever saw growing in my 
life, and ate them in a fig tree that overshadowed a goodly-sized 
farm-house which had once served as a hotel, so the tree was evi- 
dently not a dwarf. Upon this place grew great loads of plums, 
prunes, peaches, grapes, cherries, nectarines, etc. _ 

The most equable annual climate is found upon the coast, but 
the disadvantage of fogs renders it objectionable for delicate pul- 
monary organs and for persons prone to nasal troubles, though I 
have known long-standing bronchial difficulties brought here 
from the East recover in San Francisco. 

In the interior basin constituting the valleys of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin the winters are mild and exempt from fogs, but 
the summers are extremely hot and malarious in many parts. 

The Coast Range, not reaching a great altitude, partakes largely 
of the climate of the coast, though the effects of altitude in slight 
depressions of temperature are appreciable near the summit, but 
in the Sierras diversity is quite apparent, tropical fruits flourish- 
ing in the foot-hills while perpetual snow at the summits defies 
the thawing influence of the mid-summer sun. 


What a variety of change is offered here within a day’s jour- 
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ney. In making a trip to the interior in July, one may rise in 
the morning in San Francisco, and, dressed in warm flannels, take 
an early boat for Oakland, feeling prompted by the coolness of the 
misty air meanwhile to don his overcoat, which, if crossing the 
bay regularly morning and evening, he will always have at ready 
hand, and, taking the Sacramento train on the other side, still find 
it cool as the train skirts the bay and crosses the Straits of Car- 
quinez, but after leaving Benicia the trip through the tules be- 
gins to be suggestive of a more elevated temperature, and before 
Suisun is reached the overcoat is off, and, as the distance increases 
and day advances, he finds that his cassimere suit, just comfort- 
able for San Francisco climate, is uncomfortably hot for Sacra- 
mento Valley surroundings, and he looks out enviously upon 


those whom he sees at the way-stations dressed in clothing more 
befitting a tropical climate,—linen pants, palm-leaf hats, etc. If 
he puts his face out of the window for a breath of cool air now 
he draws it back again in short order, for the ait“is hotter outside 
the car than within, and as the train whirls along he observes 
heat glimmering in great waves across the plains or behind him 
from the rails of the rapidly receding track, and if his journey is 
long he passes the greater part of the day in an atmosphere which 
is so much of a new element as to be almost stifling. But if his 
journey leads him into the Sierras, as the day advances the over- 
powering heat begins to give way again to a sense of grateful 
coolness and freshness, and as he climbs into higher altitudes | 
among the odorous pines he again finds himself clothed to corre- 
spond with the climate about him. 

A traveler from the East in January on the Central Pacific 
may find himself upon waking in the morning after several days 
of winter journeying, high upon the western slope of the Sierras 


amid falling snows and among high-piled drifts, which have but 


recently been sundered by the snow plough, but in a mellow, 
balmy air withal. 

In a little time through the gloom bright flashes of sunshine 
burst, and as the train hurries on down the grade, momentary 
splashes of rain upon the windows replace the silently falling 
snow just left behind, green fields supply the white waste of snow- 
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bound landscape, and soon the April-like showers and mists are 
left above, and vernal breezes, laden with odorous perfumes of 
foliage and flowers, amid a flood of radiant sunshine drift upon 
his startled senses—from winter to spring and spring to summer 
in an hour. 

Soon the train enters the eapital city, acity smiling and happy 
as under an ordinary Eastern summer day. Linen dusters, par- 
asols, perhaps,and other paraphernalia of summer are seen upon the 
streets, workingmen hurry to and fro about the depot in their shirt 
sleeves, children play upon the lawn in summer attire. Roses, 
geraniums, and calla lilies blossom on the lawns, summer birds 
disport and sing among the foliage, until the uninitiated traveler, 
almost doubts the evidence of his senses. 

Such is a California winter midday in the Sacramento Valley, 
and, with the exception of the rainy days, which are more wel- 
come than any others, for reason -of their fewness, and the prom- 
ise of plenty they bring, there is little weather more rigorous 

than a May or June day realizes in the Atlantic States. 


(T'o be continued.) 


COMMENTS ON SENATE BILL NO. 468, TO 
REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


POINTS AGAINST THE BILL. 


InsPECTION of this bill plainly shows that it is not intended to 
protect the public from abuses in the medical profession, but to 
create and perpetuate a ring, or trust, in the medical profession, 
with power to reduce the profession to a single school of medi- 
cine, and to reduce the numbers of that school to suit the views 
of the trust. | 

The bill creates, under the guise of a Board of Examiners, a 
court of record, with power to issue process, hear and determine 
causes, render judgment, adopt rules of procedure, clothes it with 
both judicial and juridical powers, and from which there is no 
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appeal or review. It establishes another State Bureau, the cost 
of which can only be imagined, but with good nursing can be 
made twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year. And all for 
what? To gratify the malice of doctors toward one another, the 
hatred of the so-called ‘“ regular” school against all others, and 
enable thé trust to destroy its rivals in the profession. Only this 
and nothing more. And the machinery of this bill accomplishes 
that object by giving this Board power to drive any doctor out of 
the practice on a mere question of ethics. All the provisions of 
the bill center on this point—all are but means to this end. 


EXAMINE SOME SECTIONS. 
Section 1 looks harmless enough at first view (if there were any 
need of any Board at all), but it is so contrived as to give the so- 


called “‘ regular,’ or Allopathic, strictly ethical school of doctors 
control of the Board. 


That school has three colleges in this State; that gives them 
three members of the Board. The Homeopathic and Eclectic 
schools each have one. The authors of this bill count on getting, 
by the appointments at large, two more ‘regulars,’ making 
five out of the seven members of the Board. 


It is therefore apparent that, considering the arbitrary and un- 
limited power given this Board, the very existence of the 
Homeopathic and Eclectic, and all other schools of doctors, is 
placed in the hands of the “ regulars,” and subject to their tender 
mercies. Anyone aware of the intense enmity, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness which the “ regulars ”’ entertain and cultivate, 
water and nourish, toward all not of their strict ethical sect, can 
imagine what this means. 


Giving the Homeopathic and Hclectics each a member on the 
Board is a mere sugar-eoating. Let the “regulars” have five 
out of the seven votes in the Board, and the others would soon 
find themselves lying down “ inside the lion.” 

Briefly stated, while falsely pretending to recognize all schools 
of medicine, this bill establishes the “regulars” as the State 
Church” in medicine. And this arrangement of appointments is 
made perpetual. 
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Section 5 provides that the applicant for license to practice 
must hold a diploma from some legally incorporated institu- 
tion in good standing, granted to him only upon actual examina- 
tion as to his qualifications. There is no fault to find with this 
provision; it is the present law. But it does not put every ap- 
plicant in the power of the trust; hence this bill further pro- 
vides, section 6, that ‘‘ said applicant must be personally exam- 
ined by said Board in anatomy, physiology, pathology, chemistry, 
toxicology, surgery, and mechanical obstetrics, and no certificate 
shall be issued unless the applicant receives the affirmative votes 
of not less than five members of the Board.”’ 

Section 7 further provides that ‘‘ when the applicant has shown 
himself to be possessed of the qualifications herein required, and 
has successfully passed the said examination, a certificate must 
be issued to him. 

Now the requirement of necessary qualifications is proper 
enough, of course, but that is evidenced by the diploma, which 
the applicant must show to be his, under rules that are strict 
enough. That isthe present law. 

But “successfully passing the examination” is another thing. 
Here is the ‘Scinch.”’ The applicant must have five votes—just 
the number the ‘“‘ regulars” expect to have in the Board—in his 
favor, but there is absolutely nothing to govern the conscience or 
the vote of the members of the Board. There is no rule laid 
down or indicated as to what questions or how many he shall be 
asked, nor what per cent of correct answers shall entitle him to 
pass. Any three members (if the Board happens to be full, and 
if not full a less number) can, without giving any reason, or hav- 
ing any to give, vote against him and defeat him, no matter how 
well qualified in all respects. 

The “regulars” make no secret of styling the members of all 
schools, and the graduates of all colleges, except only theirs, as 
“quacks.” What show, then, would one of them have before this 
Board, either on application for license or on trial of charges to 
revoke a license? | 

Section 12 provides that the Board must refuse certificates for 
unprofessional conduct. Herein is the true object of this bill, 
and the vice of it as well. 
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This is where the “‘ regular ” expects to put in his fine work. 
Nosing around to find some rival guilty of ‘ unprofessional con- 
duct” is his hobby, and this bill is ably and cunningly contrived 
so as to make his hobby a State enterprise. 

But to make the bill appear as a stroke of great beneficiary and 
purifying legislation, a lot of definitions of unprofessional conduct 
are bunched together, some of which are well enough if there 
were any need for them, some are mere buncombe, and the rest 
are vile, vicious, conceived in gall and bitterness, and designed 
only to give the Board despotic power. 

Instance.—The first definition (sec. 12) is procuring abortion. 
But this is a crime, and if the Board have evidence it would be 
their duty to put the guilty applicant in the penitentiary, and then 
it would not be a matter of interest to anybody whether he had a 
license or not. This is mere buncombe. 
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Employing “ cappers”’ or “‘steerers”’ is another definition. This 
a probably is well enough, yet the evil is not of sufficient magni- 
iM tude to justify the expensive and tyrannical machinery of this 
bill. 
4 ‘ Betraying a professional secret—This definition would be well 
fl D enough if there were any need of it, but as there is,no need of it, 
q ] it is more buncombe to catch votes for this bill on the false pre- 
Be tense that it is aimed at a monstrous evil that in the public inter- 
i est ought to be suppressed. But, to the credit of humanity be it 
a : said, the betrayal of professional secrets is almost a thing un- 
yi known. It is an offense so rare as to call for no further legisla- 
| dl tion than already exists in the law against libel and slander. 
a The third definition is a point on which (except in a few dis- 
o eases with which all people are familiar) no three doctors would 
AY ever agree in any given case, and on which also any forty might 
q reasonably be mistaken. It is a definition that don’t define, de- 
a ' signed to entrap doctors who have the misfortune to be out of 
a favor with the trust. "Whenever the trust feel moved to weed out 
i some rivals under this definition, the “private detective” will 
Z| | always play an important part in ‘‘ making a case.” 
. | The fifth definition, though fair on its face, is villainous in pur- 
i pose and effect. Under the clause, “ untruthful and improbable 
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statements,’ any doctor of strict ethical proclivities can find am- 
ple warrant to vote against any other doctor—especially if of 
another school—who publishes any advertisement containing more 
than his name and place of business. The other definitions are 
all buncombe. 

This section further requires the applicant, when charged with 
‘‘ unprofessional conduct,” to make “‘ written answer under oath.”’ 
This reverses the law that a person charged with an offense is 
presumed to be innocent until his guilt is proved. The trial pro- 
vided for in this bill, on charges of unprofessional conduct, is 
substantially a criminal trial. Most of the definitions of unpro- 
fessional conduct are crimes. This section reverses the law and 
requires the defendant to first establish his innocence. 

The bill imposes many hardships. The applicant for license 
must pay the Secretary of the Board $20, and, if he failed to get a 
certificate, $10 more for each future attempt. He must, unlike 
other criminals, pay the Secretary of the Board for subpenas. : 

No matter how many diplomas he may hold, or how substan- 
tial his qualifications and experience--he may have grown gray 
in the practice of his profession—but, entering the State at the 
extreme north or south, he must come personally before this 
Board in San Francisco, and be examined. 


He must record his license in every county where he may visit 


a patient—another absurd annoyance and expense. 

The codes provide that a majority of a Board or Court shall be 
a quorum; but this bill requires that the applicant for license 
must have five votes out of the seven in his favor. (Sec. 6.) 

The Board might go on and do business a whole year with a 
quorum of four and they all voting in his favor, yet no license 
could issue to him, and there is no means given him to compel 
the attendance of absentees. The fate of every applicant is 
always in the hands of any three members of the Board who 
choose to absent themselves, or to vote against him. 


OTHER VILLANIES. 
Section 13 makes the State foot the bills, for, while each appli- 


cant for license must pay the Secretary of the Board $20, the bill 
nowhere requires him to pay that money over to anybedy. All 
moneys received by the Board shall be paid into the State treas- 
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ury, but the bill cunningly omits to provide that the Board shall 
receive any money. This recalls a similar statute that enabled 


_ the Commissioner of Immigration to get away with a good many 


thousand dollars of money belonging to the State. 

The bill does not require that the Board shall be governed by 
the ordinary rules of evidence in the trial of cases, but provides 
that they may make rules to suit themselves. 

Under the pretense to weed out of the profession those guilty 
of criminal conduct, the bill is cunningly devised to harass those 
who do not in all things subscribe to the most ancient code of 
medical ethics. Hence the arbitrary and ingqisitorial power and 
unlimited discretion given the Board. 

The present law is good enough. It provides that every appli- 
cant shall be duly qualified before obtaining a license; it provides 
each different school of medicine with a Board of Examiners, each 
Board independent of the other; the Boards are self-supporting, 
and not a burden to the State treasury; the fees required of 
applicants—$5.00—are not burdensome; every doctor is amenable 
to the law for misconduct, the same as every other professional or 
business man. The Supreme Court has decided (. ex parte Mc- 
Nulty) that the Boards cannot deprive a doctor of the right to 
practice his profession for a mere breach of professional ethics 
not involving a criminal act; and this is the chief motive of this 
bili. But, while they were about it, the trust thought they might 
as well create good places for seven of their number at the pub- 
lic expense. 
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DISEASES WITH PERSONAL NAMES. 


(Translated for fhe Medical Abstract.) 
THe Union Médicale du Nord-Est publishes in its last issue a 


very interesting article from the Gazette Médicale de Strasbourg, 
in which the writer points out the inconveniences resulting from 
the use of personal names in the designation of diseases. He 
terminates his article with a list of these names, which we place 
before our readers :— 

Addison’s disease. Suprarenal cachexia ; bronzed skin disease. 

Addison’s keloid (or cheloid). Cancroid, or Morphew. 

Ailbert’s disease. Fungoid mycosis. 

Aran-Duchenne’s disease. Progressive muscular atrophy. 

Astley Cooper’s hernia. Crural hernia involving the superfi- 
cial fascia. 

Argyll-Robertson’s sign. Absence of pupilar reflex. 

Basedow’s disease. Exophthalmic goiter. 

Bazin’s disease. Buccal psoriasis. 

Béclard’s hernia. Hernia across the saphena. 

Bell’s paralysis. Paralysis of:seventh pair. 

Bergeron’s disease. Localized rhythmic chorea. 

Boudin’s law. Antagonism of impaludism and tuberculosis. . a 

Boyer’s cyst. Sub-hyoiden cyst. i 

Bright’s disease. Nephritis (albuminous). | 

Brown-Sequard’s svndrome. Hemiparaplegia with hemianes- Hs 
thesia of the opposite side. By 

Cazenave’s lupus. Erythematous lupus. 

Charot’s disease. Ataxic arthropathy. a 

Oheyne-Stokes’ respiration. Uremic resp. 

Cloquet’s hernia. Perineal hernia. 

Oolles’ law. Non-infection of the mother by her syphilitic © a 
child. 
Corrigan’s disease. Aortic insufficiency. 
Corvisart’s facies. Asystolic facies. : 
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Oruveilhier’s disease. Simple ulcer of the stomach. 

Donder’s glaucoma. Simple atrophic glaucoma. 

Dressler’s disease. Paroxysmal hemoglobinuria. 

Dubini’s disease. Electric chorea. 

Duchenne’s disease. Locomotor ataxia. 

Duchenne’s paralysis. Pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis. 

Duhring’s disease. Herpetiform dermatitis. _ 

Dupuytren’s disease. Retraction of the palmar aponeuresis. 

Dupuytren’s hydrocele. Hydrocele interna. 

Hichstedt’s disease. Pityriasis versicolor. 

Erasmus Wilson’s disease. Generalized exfoliating dermatitis 

Erb’s paralysis. Radicular paralysis of the brachial plexus. 

Erb-Charcot’s disease. Spasmodic dorsal tabes. 

Fouchard’s disease. Alveo-dentar periostitis. 

Friederich’s disease. Hereditary locomotor ataxia. 

Gerlier’s disease. Paralytic vertigo. 

Gilbert’s pityriasis. Pityriasis rubra. 

Gibbon’s hydrocele. Hydrocele with hernia. 

Gilles de la Tourette’s disease. Motor inco-ordination with 
acholia and coprostasis. 

Goyrand’s hernia. Interstitial inguinal hernia. 

Grave’s disease. Exophthalmic goiter. 

Graefe’s (von) sign. Dissociation of movement between the 
globe of the eye and the upper eyelid. 

Guyon’s sign. Fluctuation on renal succussion. 

Harley's disease. Paroxysmal hemoglobin uria. | 

Heberden’s rheumatism. Rheumatism of the small joints, 
with nodes. 

Hebra’s disease. Polymorphous erythema. 

Hebra’s pityriasis. Chronic pityriasis rubra. 

Hebra’s prurigo. True idiopathic prurigo. 

Henoch’s purpura. Purpura with intestinal symptoms. 

Heselbach’s hernia. Crural hernia; multilocular sac. 

Hippocratic face. Facies cadaverica. 

Hodgkin’s disease. Adenia; lymphadenoma. 

Hodgson’s disease. Atheroma of the aorta. 

Huguier’s disease. Uterine fibro-myoma. 
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Hutchinson’s tooth. Syphilitic tooth (semi-lunar and notched 
on the free border). 


Hutchinson’s triad. The notched tooth; interstitial keratitis 


and hereditary syphilitic otitis. 


Jacob’s ulcer. Cancroidal ulcer. 

Jacksonian epilepsy. Partial epilepsy. 

Kaposi's disease. Xeroderma pigmentosum. 

Kopp’s asthma. Thymic asthma; spasm of the glottis. 
Kronlein’s hernia. Inguinal properitoneal hernia. 

Laennec’s cirrhosis. Atrophic cirrhosis. 

Landry’s disease. Acute ascendant paralysis. 

Laugier’s hernia. Hernia across Gimbernat’s ligament. 
Leber’s disease. Hereditary optic atrophy. 
Levret’s law. Marginal insertion of the cord in placenta 


previa. 


Littre’s hernia. Diverticular hernia. 

Ludwig’s angina. Infectious sub-hyoiden phlegmon. 
Mallassez’s disease. Cystic disease of the testicle. 

Meniére’s disease. Labyrinthine vertigo. 

Millar’s asthma. Stridulous larygitis. 

Morand’s foot. Foot with eight toes. 

Morvan’s disease. Analgesic paresis of the extremities. 
Paget’s disease. Pre-cancerous eczema of the nipple. 

Paget’s disease. Hypertrophic osteitis deformans. 

-Parrot’s disease. Syphilitic pseudo-paralysis. 

Parrot’s sign. Dilatation of the pupil by pinching the skin 
(meningitis). 
Parkinson’s disease. Paralysis agitans. 

Parry’s disease. Hxophthalmic goiter. 

Pavy’s disease. Intermittent albuminuria. 

Petit’s hernia. Lumbar hernia. | 

Pott’s aneurism. Aneurism by anastomosis. 

Pott’s fracture. Fracture of the fibula by divulsion. 

Pott’s disease. Vertebral osteitis. 

Raynaud’s disease. Symmetrical strangulation of the extremi- 


ties. 


Reclus’ disease. Oystic disease of the mamma. 
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Richter’s hernia. Parietal enterocele. 

Rivolta’s disease. Actinomycosis. 

Romberg’s sign. Vacillation of ataxic patients in the dark. 
Rosenbach’s sign. Abolition of the abdominal reflex. 
Seemisch’s ulcer. Infectious ulcer of the cornea. 

Stork’s blennorrhea. Blennorrhea of the superior respiratory 


passages. 


Stoke’s law. Paralysis of the muscles subjacent to the in- 


flamed serous and mucous membranes. 


Sydenham’s chorea. Common chorea. 
Thomsen’s disease. Muscular spasm at the commencement of 


voluntary movements. 


Thornwald’s disease. Inflammation of the pharyngeal gland 


of Luschka. 


Velpeau’s hernia. Crural hernia in front of the vegsels. 
Volkmann’s deformity. Congenital tibiotarsian luxation. 
Wardrop’s malady. Malign onyxis. 

Weil’s disease. Abortive typhus with icterus. 

Well’s facies. Ovarian facies. 

Werlhoff’s disease. Purpura hemorrhagica. 

Westphall’s sign. Abokition of the rotulian reflex. 
Willan’s lupus. A tuberculous form of lupus. 


Winckel’s disease. Pernicious cynaosis of the new-born infant. 
—Le Progrés Médical. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The Portal Circulation.—This portion of the sanguineous 
system is peculiar in its anatomy, in that it consists of a double 
distribution of capillaries after Jeaving the arteries before enter- 
ing the general venous circulation, and in its offices, that it re- 
ceives the food pabulum except what is absorbed by the lacteals, 
and exerts upon it the primary impressions which fit it for dis- 
tribution by the general circulation as fuel and tissue-building 
material. . 

The celiac axis and the superior and inferior mesenteric arte- 
ries, furnish blood from the abdominal aorta, which is distributed 
to the stomach, pancreas, spleen, and intestines. The cap- 
illaries from this distribution to the alimentary canal serve as 
means of reception of the nutriment which has been put in condi- 
tion by the action of the digestive solvents, for ready absorption 
by osmotic action. 

Ihese capillaries are gathered into venous channels which 
unite to form one large trunk, the portal vein, which enters the 
liver and distributes its capillaries, uniting within the hepatic 
organ with the capillaries of the hepatic artery, one of the 
branches of the celiacaxis. _ 

The branches of the porta] vein, hepatic artery, and biliary 
duct, keep company in their distribution through the liver, their 


capillaries forming vascular tufts of intimate association, the 


hepatic cells lying among the mass performing their important 
functions, the hepatic veins and their branches being common 


venous channels for the exit of the remodeled portal blood into 


the vena Cavas 
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With normal activity of the hepatic cells, the secretion of 
bile goes on in such a manner as to conform with healthy proc- 
esses. But with torpor of the biliary function, or obstruction to 
the free exit of the bile from the ducts after its secretion, this 
fluid finds its way through the capillaries of the hepatic vein 
into the general circulation, and symptoms of jaundice appear. 

‘‘ Bile, as such, is not pre-formed in the blood. It is formed by 
the hepatic cells, although some of the material may be brought 


to them almost in condition for immediate secretion. When it is, 


however, prevented by an obstruction of some kind from escap- 
ing into the intestines (as by the passage of a gall-stone along the 


hepatic duct), it is absorbed in great excess into the blood, and, 


circulating with it, gives rise to the well-known phenomena of 
jaundice. This is explained by the fact that the pressure of 
secretion in the ducts is very low, and if it exceeds three-fifths inch 
of mercury the secretion ceases to be poured out, and if the 


opposing force be increased, the bile finds its way out into the 
blood "—Kirke. 


Evidently the principles of selection demand discrimination 
in the matter of the bile-secreting function, if we are*#o expect 
success to follow our efforts for relieving different cases of jaun- 
dice. It is not enough to prescribe a remedy here possessing an 
affinity for the liver. The remedy must exert an influence to cor- 
respond with the part affected. The sluggishly operating biliary 
function may be encouraged, in the absence of obstruction, by 
chionanthus, or a similarly acting remedy, but if obstruction 
exists, the character of the lesion must be determined and ration- 
ally prescribed for. Obstruction by gall-stones, in the absence 
of more specific means, may be relieved by the use of olive oil, 
but if tumefaction of the lining membrane of the biliary ducts 


-from catarrhal inflammation be present, cheledonium will be a 


more appropriate remedy, or if the obstruction be due to pressure 
from general congestion of the blood-vessels of the gland, we 
will expect benefit from polymnia, ceanothus, carduus, or grin- 
delia squarrosa where too active arterial supply to the portal 
system is the foundation of the trouble, or nux or podophyllin if 
the fault be due to debility of the hepatic capillaries. 
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The glycogeneic function of the liver is an important one, 
serious consequences being the result of its permanent disarrange- 
ment. 

The glucose formed from the saccharine and amylaceous por- 
tions of the food are converted into glycogen, or liver starch, and 
stored away in the substance of the gland as a means of supply 
for the needs of the body when sugar is demanded; this is recon- 
verted into glucose by the hepatic functions when required. 
Disturbance of this function interferes with this elaboration, 
and permits the raw product from the portal vein to traverse 
the hepatic circulation without change, to serve as an irritating 
element in the general circulation, or else the transformation 
by the liver goes on at an excessive rate, in the condition 
known as diabetes, and the lungs, which seem to sustain 
some relation to the combustion of sugar in the pulmonary cir- 
culation, as well as the kidneys, upon which devolve the duty of 
removing the excess, must suffer. 

Therapeutically, we are at a loss to know whether remedies 


relieve such disturbance through specific influence upon the liver, 


upon the vaso-motor centers of the organ, or through their influ- 
ence upon the respiratory centers by encouraging the combustion of 
sugar in the pulmonary circulation. But we know, empirically, 
that syzygium relieves such disturbance in some cases, at least, 
and lessens the amount of sugar present in diabetic urine. Prob- 
ably to effect a cure its use must be begun early, but the success 
met with will encourage the belief that diabetes may yet be 
classed among the curable complaints, and thus stimulate further 
research, 

Nitrate of uranium has been accredited with the cure of numer- 
ous cases of diabetes mellitus by physicians of our own school, 
as well as those of homeopathic and allopathic persuasion, 
and we should not forget two so important remedies as this and 
syzygium when the glycogenic functions of the liver are at fault. 

The action of the liver upon the products of albminous food 
conveyed to it by the portal vein is a function of the greatest 


importance. The peptones of the portal blood must be submitted 


to the action of the liver cells before their presence can be toler- 
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ated in the general circulation; it has been found that such matter 
injected into the jugular vein speedily appears in the urine, 
demonstrating its rejection as blood or tissue-making pabulum 
unless the liver has exerted its influence upon it. 

be continued.) 


Sabal Serrulata—If the saw palmetto proves to be 
what is claimed for it in enlarged prostate it will prove a 
boon of priceless value to more than half the male portion of the 
human race past middle life. We have found it quite difficult to. 
obtain, but have finally been able to have it sent from Parke, Da- 


vis & Co, of Detroit, to this coast, and have been testing it in 


three cases for about a month. Though this is a short time to 
form conclusions in, we can report considerable improvement 
thus far and believe the remedy will come as near bearing out what 
is claimed for it as any one of the new therapeutic acquisitions. 
Of course too much will be expected of it by many, and it will 
be tried and found wanting. 

We do not always take an intelligent view of therapeutic pos- 
sibilities. A remedy can at the best, acting specifically upon a 
given tissue, or upon the nervous center presiding over it, only im- 
prove its formative or plastic power to provide for better function 
and structure. This can only be the result of time, and we must 
not expect any remedy to bring about its effects magically or imme- 
diately, if such effects are to be the result, as they must be in 
chronic disease, of the building of new tissue. There must be 
successive pullings down and buildings up upon an improved basis 
each time, as the architect improves in power, before a chronically 
diseased part can reach a perfectly normal condition, And there 
are other factors that must assist as well as drug action. The 
weakened part must have rest—freedom from undue irritation 
or excitement—that the good effect of the energizing influence 
may not be destroyed. 

Excesses of various kinds must be prohibited in the manage- 
ment of prostatic difficulties. Sexual intercourse, riding over 
rough roads, and even much walking must be avoided. Urinary 
retention beyond a point where vesical discomfort begins from the 


tension should also be avoided. 
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Penthorum Sedoides.—In a recent case of chronic inflam- 
mation of the post-nasal chamber, with resultant deafness—in 
which, by the way, we derived material benefit from the local 
application of galvanism—we prescribed penthorum sedoides 
with a view of testing its influence upon the lining of the eusta- 
chian tubes. About a. week afterward the patient said, “ Doc- 
tor, what did you intend that the medicine you gave me should 
dot” 

After explaining what was expected from it, she said, ‘ There 
has been a remarkable disappearance of dyspeptic symptoms 
since I began taking it.’ Two weeks later she said, “I can eat 
almost anything I please, now, and it agrees with me, whereas 
before I took this medicine 1 was compelled to be very careful 
about my food, and the change seems to be permanent.” 


Perhaps You Know How It Is Yourself.—The unpleas- 
ant episodes of professional life become so common after a while 
that the general practitioner grows to be something of a philoso- 
pher. Lauded to the skies, at times, by admiring patrons for that 
which good luck brings him in the way of success, he is unjustly 
censured and abused at other times, after sacrificing his sympa- 
thies, personal comfort, and best endeavors for the relief of a 
hopelessly afflicted patient. 

“ After death, then the Judgment.” This applies, my dear 
medical reader, to you and me in a more literal sense, perhaps, 
than to the layman, who rather regards it as a piece of warning 
to his wicked neighbor over the fence. 

The Piute Indians perforate the anatomy of their family phy- 
sicians with lead pellets when an afflicted member fails to recover 


under their ministrations. This seems a little cruel, but the 


spirit is no more uncivilized than that manifested by some so- 
called white people who desire to annihilate the unfortunate phy- 
Sicilian who happened to be in attendance at the time, without 
regard to his faithfulness and fidelity. 

I recently called to collect a bill due for attendance upon a 
child who died in my hands with malignant diphtheria. The 
parents were found together, and the mother, who, by the way, 
seems to wear the breeches, began immediately :— 
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>. _ 


“Why did you not tell me my daughter was going to die?’’ 

“My dear madam—’ I began. 

_ “A million dollars could not pay me for my child,” chimed in 
the father. | 

“T am sorry we did not get Dr. R. in the start,” added the 
mother. (Dr. R., by the way, attended, another member of the 
family who was suffering from a mild atiack at the time of the 
death of the little girl.) 

“ Yes,” chipped in the old man, “ he had Jimmy up and around 
in three days; he never lost a case.” 

‘“‘ My dear friends,”’ I managed to say, ‘I regret very much that. 
you did not have Dr. R. in the start. You would probably be 
singing a different tune now.” — 

‘Your medicine was too weak,” continued the old lady. 

“ Yes,” chimed in the old man, “it was as weak as water.” 

‘‘ Dr, R. said she had blood-poisoning,” added the wife. 

“But don’t you know, my good woman,” I managed to gasp, 
‘‘ that there is always blood-poisoning in diphtheria. 

“ You did not treat my daughter right, or she would have been 
alive now,’ continued the termagant. ‘‘ You ought to have 
swabbed her throat.” 


‘My good woman,” I remonstrated, “ you do not know what 
you are talking about.” 


“ Don’t 1?” she continued in shrill and rising voice. “I would 
have you know, sir, that I have a doctor-book of my own, that 
thick [indicating a distance of about eight inches with her hands} 
and I have been reading in it, and 1 know you did not doctor my 
daughter right, or she would be alive now.” 

The ludicrousness of the position and proposition excited a 
smile which warmed the atmosphere perceptibly, and I saw that 
it was time to be jogging, so I politely suggested that they might 
know more about diphtheria in ten or fifteen years, and retired, 
rather expecting some assistance from the rear to get down the 
front steps, but was disappointed. 

_ Evidently that bill must be collected, if at all, at the point of 
the bayonet. They may yet sue me for killing the child with 
medicine ‘‘ no stronger than water.” 
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Of course there are two factors to blame in all these cases. 
First, ignorance of the most inexcusable kind—this class of peo- 
ple are the unreasonable ones—and the unkind advantage taken 
by the second physician, whose opportunity to fortify himself in the 
graces of the family is not to be missed. This, of course, is not 
according to the golden rule, but it is after the custom of the 
times, especially when two schools are brought in conflict. 

It is to be hoped that the masses will some day be educated 
so that the most stupid person in the world, capable of reason- 
ing, can possess intelligent ideas upon medical subjects. Yet 
there is little prospect that this will be the case in all instances, 
“You cannot make a whistle of a pig’s tail.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A aoop Eclectic physician is wanted at the Dalles, Oregon. He 
must be a good surgeon. | 


By an Oakland daily we learn that Dr. H. B. Mehrmann has 
located in Pleasanton, Cal. 


WE are indebted to the Hahnemanian Monthly for quite a 
number of the clippings which appear among the miscellany this 
month. 


WE have received a number of books which will be noticed 
next month. Want of space has crowded the bibliographical 
department out of this issue. 


THE intermediate term of lectures has begun, with an inter 
esting and interested class of students. Work on the new build- 
_ ing, meanwhile, is being vigorously pushed, and by the first of 


June we shall be prepared to afford the full class of the regular 


term more commodious quarters. The present lecture-room is 
rather full for comfort, but there “— be a considerably larger 
class at the reguiar course. 


“¢ THE. TREATMENT OF TYPHOID FEVER,’ is the name of a val uable 
paper read before the last meeting of the Alameda County EKclec- 
tic Medical Society, by Hanna Scott Turner, M. D. This will 
probably be published next month. Drs. Bluett and Stark were 


received as new members. San Francisco is invited to visit us. 


The next meeting will be at the corner of Broadway and Twelfth 


Streets, in Doctor Bluett’s office, on the second Thursday in 


April, at 8 p. M. 
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tin, 


. Dr. J. A. Monk, of Topeka, Kansas, recently made a visit to 
Los Angeles. The Doctor is substantially interested in a cattle 
ranch in Arizona, near the line of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
and upun the same trip he made a somewhat extended visit 
to his possessions, contributing while there an entertaining 
article on Ranch Life, to the Topeka Capital Commonwealth. 
Dr. Munk was a classmate of the editor in the Eclectic Medical 
Institute in the winter of 1868. 


R. B. Weaver, M. D., of Philadelphia, has succeeded in separat- 
ing, preparing and mounting complete, with the exception of the 
terminations of the intercostal nerves, the cerebro-spinal nervous 
system. This is an unique specimen, none other of the kind we 
believe existing in the world. All the branches of the central 


nervous system except the intercostals, with their terminals, have 


been preserved entire. The intercostals, though successfully dis- 
sected, were sacrificed for want of space on the mounting board to 
spread them out. The cranial nerves are preserved and mounted 
in their natural positions. The constant labor of five months was. 
necessary to complete this task. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sticta In CHronic Nasat CaTARRH.—Dr. C. Carle- 
ton Smith cured, with sticta pulmonaria, a chronic catarrh of fif- 
teen years’ standing. Thesymptoms upon which the prescription 


was based were: Constant blowing of the nose, no discharge fol- 


lowing; dry scales frequently formed on the mucous surface, 
hindering nasal breathing.— Homeopathic Physician, January. 


Some Kye Remepies.—Dr. Ussher says: ‘In ordinary con- 
junctivitis with trachoma and corneal mischief, the choice lies be- 
tween belladonna, rhus toxicodendron and conium. If there is 
great photophobia, rhus would have my preference, except in 
children, when conium in any potency, 1x to 200, acts magically. 
(You can have no better proof that the 200th is an entity than 
here, and, if I had no other, I would feel quite certain that in 
twenty-four hours the spasmodically-closed eyelids would relax.)” 
—Homeopathic World, January. 


THroat Symptoms or soreness, smart- 
ing and burning in the whole throat; belching of gas, but the 
throat is so dry it stops the gas; pain, extending to both ears; 
constant desire to swallow, but it causes nausea and shuddering; 
sharp, aching pain in both parotid glands; constricted feeling in 
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throat, as from something tight about the neck, making breath- 
ing difficult; constant tickling in the larynx and bronchia, causing 
cough.—Dr. James B. Bell, Homeopathic Physician, January, 


Ruvus ToxicODENDRON IN TRAUMATIC IR1ITIs.—Dr. Ussher, in a 
hairdresser, subject to erysipelas and scrofulous swellings, punct- 
ured a staphloma for cosmetic effect, the appearance of the pa- 
tient’s eye injuring her business, as she thought. The day fol- 
lowing the puncture there was choroiditis, and, on the third day, 
an irus green as grass. Fearing panophthalmitis, Dr. Ussher ad- 
ministered rhws toxicodendron 2x, night and ‘morning, and re- 
ports that every evil was gone in a week, with improved vision. 
— Homeopathic World, January. 


Kati Muriaticum Piastic Exupations.—The chloride of 
potassium is most prominently indicated where plastic exudation 
with progressive tissue metamorphosis has taken place. Long 
continued, the drug has been of service in pelvic cellulitis and in 
hemorrhoids of firm consistency, the firmness produced by in- 
flammatory exudative products. The kali muriaticum should be 
useful in chronic eye and ear troubles, such as otitis media, macula 
corne and atrophic pharyngitis.—Dr. Phil. Porter, Journal of 
Obstetrics, November. 


ARANEA IN NeuratGia.—Dr, A. Houghton Birdsall relates the 
case of a lady, who, almost every night for two weeks, directly 
after going to bed, was seized with a terrible, sharp, neuralgic 
pain, confined to the left half of the lower jaw, the pain always 
being so severe as to necessitate her taking an opiate. The pe- 
culiarity that the pain only appeared on lying down when going 
to bed at night, never’in the daytime when lying down, and 
never in the evening when sitting up, led to the prescription of 
aranea diadema, one dose of which cured promptly.— Medical 
Advance, January. 


THroaT Symptoms or InpIum.—Dr. James B. Bell, in the 
Homeopathic Physician for January, gives the following indium 
throat symptoms: Uvula greatly enlarged; back part of pharynx 
covered with thick yellow mucus, very hard to dislodge; left ton- 
sil swollen; pain and difficulty in swallowing; throat sore on the 
right side; dryness, throbbing, stinging soreness; relief in the 
evening, in the morning, from eating and from drinking cold 
water; tickling in the throat, inducing continued hawking; de- 
structive ulceration of the uvula, soft palate and tonsils; cold- 
sores on the lips; cracks in the corners of the lips. 
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ARTICHOKE IN Dropsy.—Dr. W. W. Lane, of Wilmington, N. 
C. (Therapeutic Gazette), recommends a tincture prepared from 
the leaves of the cynara scolymus, a garden artichoke, in gin, for 
the cure of general dropsy, particularly ascites. He administers 
a wineglassful of this tincture three times a day. He asserts 
that it is a valuable remedy. This is really no new statement, as 
: reference to old editions of the ‘‘ American Dispensatory ” will 
prove, but it is sometimes worth while to remember some of the 
good things we have left behind. 
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HYPERASTHESIA OF THE StoMAcH CauseD BY MourziaTic ACID. 
—Taima, of Holland, claims that the gastric pains so often com- 
plained of, especially after eating, by neurasthenic and hysterical 
persons, are due to muriatic acid in the gastric juice, though its 
quantity be not above the normal. When such persons take 
even a minute dose of this acid, especially when it is heated to 
the temperature of the body, the pain immediately returns. 
Nitrate of bismuth or belladonna fails to be of any service; moist 
heat over the stomach and carbonate of magnesia prove to be the 
best remedies for treatment. It is also recommended that such 


persons take a glass of Port wine or some other alcoholic bever- 
age before meals.— Bulletin Medical, 99, 1888. 


OxyGeN 1n ScarLaTINAL NepuRitis.—Grestwell treated nine- 
teen severe cases of scarlatina with inhalations of oxygen gas, and 
the administration of oxygen water internally. The latter was 
taken gratefully by the patieut, as it diminished the thirst and re- 
moved the nausea so often met with during the course of scarla- 
tinal nephritis. By carrying a larger quantity of fluid to the 
kidneys it aided these organs in the throwing off of the epithelia, 
clogging up the tubules, and also in the excretion of the specific vi- 
rus. The inhalations were practiced every two hours or every 
hour or half hour, according to the urgency of the case. About 
one-fourth of one cubic foot was inhaled at a sitting. In every 
case it removed the albuminuria. Convalescence was short and 
satisfactory.— Fa. 
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TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA BY THE INSUFFLATION OF SuGAR 
Dust.—Oertel demonstrated years ago the injurious effects of 
fercibly detaching the false membrane and cauterizing the 
mucous membrane in cases of diphtheria. He contended that we 
must make energetic attempts to produce a copious amount of 
pus beneath the pseudo-membrane. Lorez, of Frankfort, pro- 
poses, for the treatment of diphtheria, the frequent insufflation 
of sugar dust upon the morbid mucous membrane of the tonsils, 
fauces, post-nasal space, and entrance of the larynx, and after 
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tracheotomy, through the canula into trachea. After a few, in- 
sufflations the foul odor disappears, and the mucous membrane 


of the fauces and pharynx shows more life. The laryngeal cough | 


becomes loose, and respiration easier. The favorable action of 


sugar on unhealthy granulations is well known, —Allg. Med. Centr. 
Zeitung, 92, 1888. 


Picricum IN Dearness.—Dr. Robert T. 
Cooper, in the December Homeopathic World, reports the case 
of a woman, thirty-nine years old, who had suffered from deaf- 
ness for over a year. The dullness of hearing was much worse 
when she took cold. She complained of pain on the top of the 
head, with buzzing; worse when she had a cold; the constant 
singing seemed to made her head ache; sensation of fullness be- 
low the ears; the membranes were slightly suffused and retracted. 
Ferrum picricum 3x was prescribed. At the time the prescrip- 
tion was made, her hearing was six inches on the right and twelve 
inches on the left. In a week the hearing had risen to twenty 
inches on the right and fifteen inches on the left. When treat- 
ment was discontinued, about a month later, the hearing was 
twenty inches on the right and thirty inches on the left. All the 
subjective symptoms were also removed, There was no change 
made, in the patient’s mode of living; neither was the Politzer 
or other method of. inflation resorted to. 


ImpurE Water ; Some Simpie Tests ror Its Detection.— 
The growing popular knowledge of invisible impurities, and the 
necessity of a pure water supply, have caused a demand for a sim- 
ple and convenient test. The following tests are recommended: 
Fill a perfectly clean quart bottle half full of water, cork and 
shake it; remove the cork and seeif any odor can be detected at the 
mouth of the bottle, cork the bottle again and put into a warm 
place for a few hours, or set into a pan of hot water for an hour. 
Shake, uncork, and again test by smell. If an unpleasant, or faint, or 
musty odor is perceptible, the water requires more careful exam- 
ination. The second simple test is to evaporate a quart of water 
to dryness in a new pan or cup of tin, and note the character of 
the residue, and what happens when it is strongly heated in a 
metal spoon. If the sediment left after evaporation is small, 
and, on being burnt in a metal spoon, gives rise only to such an 
odor as comes from burning vegetable matter, the water is not 
greatly contaminated with sewage. But if the sediment is con- 
siderable in quantity, dark in color, and burns, giving off the 
peculiar odor of burning hair or other animal matter, then the 
_ water is foul.— American Analyst, January 3, 1889. 
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INHALATIONS OF OxyGEN.—Rehn, of Frankfort, has made use 
of inhalations of oxygen in a number of cases. A girl of twenty- 
one years, who had been sick one year, and under good medical 
service, was suffering from what was diagnosed as leucemia, 
She had total loss of appetite, great debility, and could not walk. 
The anemia was of a high grade. She had enlargement of the 
spleen and liver; there was moderate cedema of the lower ex- 
tremities. A microscopical examination of the blood showed a 
great increase in the number of white blood corpuscles. Inhala- 
tions of oxygen, fifteen liters daily, were ordered, and their use 
persisted in for one year, so that the girl is now as hearty as one 
could wish. . 

A boy, eight years of age, had been sick nine days. There was 
great prostration, paleness, with cyanosis, superficial and rapid 
respiration, very frequent and strong pulse, temperature above 
104°, dullness over the left lower lobe, and posteriorly over the 
right upper and middle lobes, where there is insufficient breathing, 
with rales, which are stronger over the non-affected parts of the 
lungs. The threatening collapse induced a trial of oxygen inha- 
lations. Immediate improvement followed. Convalescence was 


slow.— Wiener Medical Wochenschr., November, 1888. 


In an article read before the Homeopathic Medical Society of 
New York, by Dr. George S. Norton, the author said that sen- 
ega had a marked affinity for the eye. Its sphere is much wider 


than a mere conjunctival inflammation. It is also a remedy for 


asthenopia. ‘To show its value in such cases extensive quotations 
from the materia medica were presented, such symptoms as the 
following being presented: Confused feeling in the head; vertigo 
before the eyes; reeling sensation in the head; dullness in the 
head and weakness of the eyes; aching pain in the head; press- 
ing pain in the forehead, especially in the left side of the head, 
relieved in the open air; pressure in both temples; weakness of 
the eyes, with slight burning and lachrymation; weakness of the 
eyes on reading and writing; burning and pressure towards even- 
ing; burning in the lids on writing; drawing and pressure in the 
eyeballs; weakness of sight; flickering before the eyes, etc., etc., 
etc. After quoting from Allen’s work, the author then proceeded 
to give in detail the clinical application of the drug. In private 
practice he had treated 150 cases of muscular asthenopia with 


the drug. It is indicated more in muscular weakness than in 


muscular spasm, even in paralysis of the ocular muscles, and es- 
pecially of the superior oblique and superior rectus. As illus- 
trative of its action the case of Mrs. —, «et. 60, was reported. 
This patient suffered from pains behind the ears, with dull, heavy 
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pain back of the eyes, worse in the evening and after using the 
eyes. This condition had been present for one year. Systematic 
exercise of the muscles with prisms, the application of galvanism, 
and the internal administration of senega, were followed by a 
complete cure.—Hahnemanian Monthly. 


AT a recent meeting of the American Gas Light Association of 


Toronto, the following rules were given, to be followed when men 
are overcome by gas:— 


1. ‘Take the man at once into fresh air. Don’t crowd around 
him. 

2. Keep him on his back. Don’t raise his head, nor turn him 
on his side. 

3. Loosen his clothing at his neck and waist. 

4, Give alittle brandy and water—not more than four table- 
spoonfuls of brandy in all. Give the ammonia mixture (one part 
aromatid ammonia to sixteen parts water) in small quantities, at 
short intervals—a teaspoonful every two or three minutes. 

5. Slap the face and chest with the wet end of a towel. 

6. Apply warmth and friction if the body and limbs are cold. 

7. If the breathing is feeble or irregular, artificial respiration 


should be used and kept up until there is no doubt that it can no 
longer be of use. 


8. Administer oxygen. 
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OFFICE DIRECTORY 


Pacific Coast Eclectic Physicians and Surgeons, 


(CORNWALL, F., M. D. 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT ONLY. 

Office Hours: 104. M. to3p. m. 112 Grant Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO, 

Fe ARN, JOHN, mM. D. 


CHRONIC AND CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 
975 Washington Street, OAKLAND, CAL. 


(ERE, GEORGE G, D. 


SURGEON. 


Office Hours: 11 A. M. to 2 Pp. M., 6.30 to 7.30 P. mM. 112 Grant Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO. 


To the Profession: Dr. Gere will visit any part of the coast in consultation or to per- 
form operations. 


GYNEOLOGIST AND ORIFICIAL SURGEON. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12 A. M., and 1 to4 P. M. 14 Geary Street » SAN FRANCISCO 
MD. 
Office Hours: 2 to4and7 to8 P. M. 859 Broadway, OAKLAND, CAL. 


T0448: M. H., Ph. G., M. D. 
PROF. CHEMISTRY CALIFORNIA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


101 Grant Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Office Hours: 1 to 3 and 7 to 8 P. Mm. 


MACLEAN, D., D. 


Consulting Physician and Operating Surgeon in Obstetrics and 
Gyneecology. 


Office Hours: 2 to 4 and 7 to8 Pp. m. 6 Eddy Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
EID, CLARAL., D. 
DISEASES OF FEMALES AND CHILDREN. 
Office Hours: 10 a. mM. to4 Pp. M. 106 Eleventh Street, SAN FRANCISCO- 
QCHMITZ, J.P, M. D. 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 
1032 Market Street, San FRANCISCO. 
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Qcort, A. 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 


a Twenty-seventh and Church Streets, SAN FRANCISCO. 


QTOUT, J, U.,° ae D. 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 
Office, Odd Fellows’ Hall San Joss, CAu. 


Office Hours: 1 to 2 and 6 to7 pP. M. 


EBSTER, H. T., D. 
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CHRONIC DISEASES, MEDICAL and SURGICAL. 
WILL VISIT ANY PART OF THE STATE. 


1015 Clay Street, OAKLAND, 


Hospital Bed Pan. 


~ 


Office Hours: 2 to 3 and 7:30 to 8 Pp. m. 
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Has met with universal approval wherever it has been employed, 
for the application of copious uterine injections, either by means of 
§ the syringe or douche... By its means the patient is able to remain 
# undisturbed in a recumbent position as long as may be necessary 
to inject a large volume of water, no discomfort from wet or any 
other cause being experienced. For ordinary use, the BED Pan 
is sold without the outflow tube shown in the above cut, as it 
holds when full one gallon, which is large enough for most pur- 
poses. It isemptied through the handle C by unscrewing the cap 
D. When, however, itis to be used in cases requiring a large 
volume of liquid, it is sold with the ‘‘outflow attachment,” which 
consists of a rubber tube running through the cap D into the 
handle C, and having near its lower end an elastic bulb by which it 
is easily operated as a siphon to carry off the liquid. In this case 
the quantity of water used may be ad libitum. 

The Hospirat Bep Pawn is also used for receiving rectal dis- 
§ charges, either with or without injections. For this purpose it is 
§ better than the common porcelain Bed Pan, on account of its capac- 

ity andform. It is easily kept clean and sweet, having no rubber 
or other retentive surface to hold offensive odors or secretions. 


Pharmacists and Physicians can obtain the Bed Pan either from us or 
through the wholesale druggists of this city. 


San Francisco, ~ Cal. 
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In the season now almost upon us, when Cholera Infantum and other formidable diseases of 
children, incident to climate, are usually so fatal,—_BOVININE will be found a sheet anchor in its 
ability to sustain the strength of the little ones and enable them to recover from the prostrating effects 
of disease and pernicious feeding so rife in the Summer Solstice. 


A knowledge of the merits of BOVININE is of the greatest importance to physicians whose daily 
ractice brings them in contact with children who are suffering from acute exhaustive diseases or are 
in the critical stages of development. 


Made as it is from the juices of lean, raw meat, it affords to the blood-making organs the neces- 
sary material for new and vitalized bl] od in a condition for immediate utilization. For this reason, 
when given alone or in addition to the regular diet, it is especially efficacious in restoring convales- 
cents to a normal condition of health. It contains all the active tissue-building materials of lean, 
raw meat in a soluble and palatable form, and furnishes a more easily digested food than milk, and, 
given in equal quantity, three times as much nutriment. It contains also all the meat salt so neces- 
sary to the proper growth of the body and its organs. To these facts may be ascribed its effectiveness 
in conditions of mal-nutrition. 


It builds up pale and sickly children, increasing both weight and strenzth, gives color to cheek 
and lips, makes the flesh firm and rosy, nourishes the nervous system properly, removing a frequent 
cause of fret: ulness and crying, supplies material for bones and teeth, and lays the foundation for a 
vigorous and healthy childhood by providing those elements required to sustain the body and build 
up sound tissues. 


In stomachic and intestinal troubles of childhood, proceeding from indigestion, its adrninistration 
is followed by marked benefits, while bottle-fed infants thrive wonderfully upon it, five to fifteen 
drops being added to each feeding. A decided change for the better is often seen in weakly infants 
in twenty-four hours. 


It is retained and assimilated by the weakest stomach when all else is rejected. By injection 
alone it will sustain life for many days, when from the condition of the threat, as in diphtheria or 
severe scarlet fever, nothing can be swallowed. Milk is the best vehicle for its administration. 


When the vital powers of nursing mothers are severely taxed, and the system is breaking down 
because of the drain upon it, BOVININE is of the greatest service by its tonic and food properties. 
It stimulates the appetite, betters digestion, sustains and in vigorates the overtaxed powers, and 
increases the quantity and quality of the milk. 


It is indorsed, after eight years’ trial, by the leading members of the cantina profession, of a 
schools, and is in use in all the children’s "hospitals and homes throughout the couatry. 


‘* During the last four months of his sickness the principal food of my father, General Grant, was 
Bovinine and milk, and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabled him to finish the 
second volume of his personal memoirs. FRED. D. GRANT. 


October 1, 1885.” 


Carefully prepared from the formula of the late James P. Bush, by the 


J.P. Bush Manufacturing Co., 44 Third Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Put up in 6 and 12 Ounce Sizes, at 60 cents and $:,00 per Bottle 


Principal Office, 2 Barclay St. (Astor House), N. Y. 
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